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In the feet of the birds under consideration we find in
the stork a well-developed back toe, coming fairly to the
ground at its tip ; in the heron the hind toe is even larger,
and flush with the front ones all along; whereas in the
crane the hind toe is a miserable little affair, set on too
high up to be of any use, and reminding one of a dog's-
dew-claw.

Thus a stork or heron could be distinguished from a
crane even by its footprints, without seeing the bird at all.

There is a reason in these distinctions. Storks and herons
are carnivorous, catching and gulping down such creatures
in the fish and reptile line as come in their way, and often
tackling prey of considerable size. Moreover, they roosfc
and make their nests on trees as a rule, and do a good deal
of perching at all times. Cranes, on the other hand, live
almost always on the ground, feeding much as game-birds
do, on grain, herbage, and insects and such small fry.
Hence they have no need of such a wide gape and a strong
grip in the foot as the others possess.

It must be admitted that this correspondence of feeding
habits with width of mouth does not always hold good :
but in this case it is very obvious, and helps to distin-
guish birds often and easily confounded.

A very radical difference between storks and herons on
the one hand and cranes on the other is the fact that the
young of the former are helpless squabs, which are brought
up in a nest where the parents drop the food into their
mouths. The young of the cranes, on the other hand, are
active and downy like young chickens, and follow the
parents about from the first, though they are not averse
to letting their elders find the food and hold it for them
to peck.

They are thick-set little things compared to the old onesr
and their down appears to be always buff coloured. Their
first. feathering is unlike their parents5 dress; this, be it